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New York F. P. A. Luncheons 

The revised dates for the 1929-30 series of 
luncheons in New York at the Hotel Astor are as 

follows: 
November 23, 1929 
December 7, 1929 
December 21, 1929 March 1, 1930 
January 4, 1930 March 15, 1930 
January 18, 1930 March 29. 1930 

Aprif 12, 1930 


February 1, 1930 
February 15, 1930 


THE OUTBREAK 


IN CHINA 


HE revolt against the Nanking gov- 

ernment is to be understood in the 
light of the various groups that are now 
struggling for ascendancy. There are 
three political parties today in China: the 
right wing of the Kuomintang (National- 
ist Party), the left wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, and the Communist party. The con- 
trol of China by any one of these parties 
depends upon the support of three mili- 
tary powers: Feng Yii-hsiang, the so- 
called Christian General, in Honan, Shensi 
and Kansu pruvinces; Yen Hsi-shan, the 
“model governor” of Shansi province; 
and Chang Hsiieh-liang, the Manchurian 
leader. 


The right wing of the Kuomintang, led 
by its able military commander, Chiang 
Kai-shek, has controlled the Nanking gov- 
ernment since its inception in May 1927. 
During the past year this government has 
received the nominal support of the mili- 
tary powers Feng Yii-hsiang, Yen Hsi- 
shan, and Chang Hsiieh-liang. The Nan- 
king government is also supported by the 
commercial class and the greater number 
of the Chinese intellectuals. 


The left wing of the Kuomintang in- 
cludes a smaller number of the intellec- 
tuals, among whom Wang Ching-wei, 
Ch’en Kung-po, and Madame Sun Yat-sen 
are especially important. This radical 
wing possesses little military power. It 
has been excluded from the Nanking gov- 
ernment, and most of its leaders have 
had to flee from China. Nevertheless, its 
strength is pronounced in the many local 
Kuomintang organizations throughout 
China, and the students support it almost 
toa man. It stands for increased benefits 
to the Chinese workers and peasants, 
rather than to the commercial bourgeoi- 


sie. Like the right wing, it has completely 
broken off Russian affiliations and is now 
a purely Chinese party. 

The Communist party was ruthlessly 
suppressed by Chiang Kai-shek in 1927, 
and now possesses little following in China 
and practically no military power. It has 
continued to work underground among 
the peasants and laborers. 

Late in September 1929 General Chang 
Fa-kuei, a supporter of the Kuomintang 
left wing, refused to allow the Nanking 
government, in its disbandment pro- 
gram, to reorganize his famous “Iron- 
sides” division, and led a revolt along the 
upper Yangtze. Since then his division 
has been attempting to cut its way down 
through Hunan province into Kwangsi 
province, with the object of effecting a 
union there with other forces opposed to 
the Nanking government. On September 
26 the left-wing leaders, who now call 
themselves the “Reorganizationists,” is- 
sued a long manifesto. This document 
attacks Chiang Kai-shek for his military 
dictatorship, and charges the Nanking 
government with misuse of public funds, 
favoritism in official appointments, waste- 
ful extravagance, illegal executions and 
property confiscations, and other abuses. 
It calls upon the Chinese people to restore 
a genuine democracy within the Kuomin- 
tang. 

This manifesto meant little so long as 
Chang Fa-kuei’s one division was its only 
military support. But suddenly in mid- 
October the forces of Feng Yii-hsiang, 
which also faced reduction under the 
Nanking government’s demobilization 
program, took the field against Chiang 
Kai-shek. At once other disaffected gen- 
erals, who had been smarting under the 


reduction of their troops, turned against 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the government was 
faced with a wide-spread revolt. The 
chief struggle, however, lies between 
Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yii-hsiang, 
who control the largest armies in China. 
At present the “Kuominchun,” as the 
troops of Feng Yii-hsiang are called, are 
advancing south through Honan province, 
hoping to wrest Hankow from the con- 
trol of Chiang Kai-shek. The larger part 
of Honan province has already fallen to 
the Kuominchun, and the decisive fighting 
will probably take place somewhere along 
the Honan-Hupeh border. Yen Hsi-shan’s 
attitude is still doubtful—his Shansi 
troops hold the balance of power, and 
can swing the victory either to Feng 
Yii-hsiang or Chiang Kai-shek. 
Circumstances have forced the Kuo- 
mintang left wing and Feng Yi-hsiang 
into a quasi-cooperation, although Feng 
has not been a left-wing adherent. The 
left wing needs the support of Feng 
Yii-hsiang’s military power, while Feng 
needs the left-wing intellectuals to supply 
a personnel capable of running a govern- 
ment. Whether, if Chiang Kai-shek 
should be defeated, Feng Yii-hsiang would 
associate the left wing with him in the 
establishment of a new government is open 
to question. If Chiang Kai-shek should 


thoroughly defeat Feng Yii-hsiang, the 
Nanking government would be in a posi- 
tion to enforce upon China the centralized 
régime toward which it has been working 


during the past year. T. A. B. 


Law and Order in Austria 
USTRIA experienced a summer and 
early autumn of alarms and riots this 

year which brought the country danger- 
ously near to civil war. Unchecked by 
the weak Streeruwitz Cabinet, the Heim- 
wehr, the private army of the conserva- 
tives and the Schutzbund, the private army 
of the Socialists, marched and counter- 
marched over the country and several 
bloody conflicts resulted. The Streeruwitz 
régime has well been called a government 
which “did nothing busily.” 


On September 26, a strong government 
under Johann Schober came into power. 
As police commissioner of Vienna the new 
Chancellor had previously achieved the 
reputation of being the “‘best police chief 
in the world.” The fact that Herr Vau- 
goin, head of the Austrian army, is Vice- 
Chancellor is a further indication of the 
strength of the new government. 

Schober attacked his difficult task with 
energy. September 29, for which date 
the Heimwehr had announced a march on 
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Vienna to establish a Fascist dictatorship, 
passed off without incident. Austrian 
public opinion, in part because of com- 
ments in the British and American press, 
finally realizes that such a move would 
have ruined Austrian credit at home and 
abroad. 


Having removed, for the time being at 
least, the fear of civil war and a dictator- 
ship, Schober is working hard to bring 
order out of chaos in the republic. His 
recent action in preventing the crash of 
the Bodenkreditanstalt, the largest bank 
in Austria, by forcing the Oesterreichische 
Nationalbank to unite with the Boden- 
kredit, has probably saved Austria from 
financial ruin. 

The new Chancellor has also set about 
reforming the Constitution so as _ to 
strengthen the federal government. The 
proposed reform would extend the pre- 
rogatives of the President of the republic 
by giving him power to appoint and dis- 
miss the Cabinet and dissolve Parliament. 
It is proposed also to give the President 
command over the army and to strengthen 
the position of the police. And finally, 
the status of Vienna as a province is to 
be changed so that the local administra- 
tion will be under the control of the fed- 
eral government, in much the same way 
as the District of Columbia is governed. 

The Socialists, in spite of Schober’s 
curb on the Heimwehr, are of course 
strenuously opposed to this move. Vienna, 
which comprises one-third of the popula- 
tion of Austria, is the Socialist stronghold, 
while the provinces are conservative and 
Catholic. Strengthening of the federal 
authority means a consequent curtailment 
of Socialist power. And the age-old an- 
tipathy between country and city aggra- 
vates the situation greatly. 


The difficult economic position of Aus- 
tria is the chief root of the trouble. High 
tariff walls cut off the republic from its 
former markets; many of the principal 
industries are now outside its frontiers 
in Czechoslovakia. Central Europe is 
again faced with the perennial problem 
of whether Austria can survive as an in- 
dependent State. M. S. W. 


Louis D. Brandeis, A Biographical Sketch, by 
Jacob de Haas. New York, Bloch Publishing 
Company, 1929. 

An important chapter in contemporary Jewish 
history vividly recounted by an author who has 
not only watched the development of Zionism 
with close interest but taken an active part in 
the movement. 

Canada and the United States: Some Aspects 
of the History of the Republic and the Do- 
minion, by Hugh L. Keenleyside. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1929. 

An up-to-date text. 
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